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A TREATISE ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Taken princivally from the writings of Robert Barclay, 
William Penn and Isaac Pennington. 


BY JOB SCOTT. 
(Continued from page 756). 


Next, I find in an Epistle written by 
Joseph Pike, bound with the aforesaid piece, 
much wholesome advice. Pages 6, 7, he 
says: “There are, and always will be, dif- 
ferent degrees of growth in the members of 
the Church of Christ; yet, as all are growing 
in truth, and drawing one way, and aiming 
at the same thing, namely, the honor of the 
Lord and prosperity of His holy truth, there 
will be a general condescension and submission 
to one another; but more especially to godly 
elders and overseers. Here the strong self- 
will of man is kept out, and the unity of the 
Spirit, in an heavenly harmony, maintained 
in those meetings, as well as among the 
whole body or Church of Christ.” And con- 
siderable more, showiug (pages 8, 9) how 
“rebellion and confederacy against good 
order in the Church was very great and 
strong,” and that “in some places they set 
up separate meetings; but that the Lord 
brought a blast upon that spirit, ete. 

But I hasten to William Penn’s Brief Ex. 
amination of Spiritual Liberty, a truly valu- 
able performance, in my quotations from 
which I shall mention the pages, as printed 
in his Select Works, He directs it “To the 
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** Dear Friends and brethren, it hath of long 


time rested with some pressure upon my spirit, 
for Zion’s sake and the peace of Jerusalem, 
to write something of the nature of true 
spiritual liberty. Liberty, one of the most 
glorious words and things in the world, but 
little understood and frequently abused by 
many. I beseech Almighty God to preserve 
you, His people, in the right knowledge and 
use of that liberty which Jesus Christ, the 
captain of our salvation, hath purchased for 
us and is redeeming us into.” Page 600 
(283, vol. iv), he queries: “ But must I 
conform to things, whether I can receive 
them or, not? ought I not to be left to the 
grace and spirit of God in my own heart ?” 
This he answers at large, in which he says : 
“It is a dangerous principle, and pernicious 
to true religion, and, which is worse, it is the 
root of Ranterism, to assert that nothing is a 
duty incumbent upon thee, but what thou art 
persuaded is thy duty; for the seared con- 
science pleads his liberty against all duty, 
the dark conscience is here unconcerned, the 
dead conscience is here uncondemned,” ete. 
As to the second part of the question : “ Ought 
I not co be left to the grace of God in my own 
heart?” he answers, “That is of all thin 
most desirable, since they are well left that 
are there left, for there is no fear of want of 
unity: where all are left with the One Spirit 


People of the Lord called Quakers,” intro-|of Truth, they must be of one mind, they 


ducing it thus, page 598, (or 279, vol. iv):| cannot be otherwise; so that to plead this 








770 FRIENDS’ 
against unity, is to abuse the very plea, and 
to commit the greatest contradiction to that 
werv doctrine of Scripture, viz., ‘That all 
should be guided by the grace and spirit of 
“God in themselves,’ for the end of that doc- 
trine is certainty. ‘They shall all know me, 
saith the Lord, from the least to the greatest: 
and I will give them one heart.’” etc. After 
this, and a little more Scripture, he proceeds: 
“Therefore I must say to thee, friend, what if 
thou wilt not be left with the grace and spirit 
of God in thyself, nor wait for its mind, nor 
be watchful to its revelations, nor humble 
and quiet till thou hast received such neces- 
sary manifestations ; but pleadest against the 
counsel of the Spirit of the Lord in other 
faithful persons, under the pretence of being 
left to His spirit in thyself? by which means 
thou opposest the Spirit to the Spirit, and 
pleadest for disunity under the name of lib- 
erty.” Page 602 (289) he says: “IfI will 
not comply with him that God hath made an 
eye, because I am not that eye, or an hand, 
because I am not that member myself, nor a 
party to the action and performance of that 
member, I resist the Lord, though under pre- 
tense of resisting man for the Lord’s sake. 
And truly this is the rock that some of our 
-own time, as well as persons of former ages, 
have split upon,” 

Further on (page 290, vol. iv) he says; 
“ Since the Spirit of the Lord is one in all, it 
ought to be obeyed through another as well 
as in one’s self; and this I affirm to you, that 
the same lowly frame of mind that receives 
and answers the mind of the Spirit of the 
Lord in a man’s self, will receive and have 
unity with the mind of the same Spirit 
through another.” And a little after he 
says: ‘The carnal man pleadeth being left 
to his freedom ; and it may be, talks of be- 
ing left to the spirit in himself too, the bet- 
ter to escape the sense and judgment of the 
spiritual man. It is,” adds he, “ my earnest 
desire, that all that have any knowledge of 
sthe Lord, would have a tender care how they 
ase that plea against their faithful brethren, 
that God put into their mouths against the 
persecuting priests and hirelings of the world, 
mamely, ‘I must mind the Spirit of God in 
myseli.’ For though it be a great truth that 
-all are to be left thereunto, yet it is true that 
he whose soul is left with the Spirit of Truth 
dn himself, differs not from his brethren that 
are in the same spirit; and as true it is, that 
those who err from the Spirit of Truth may 
plead being left to the spirit in themselves, 
against the motion and command of the 
Spirit through another, when it pleaseth not 
his or her high mind and perverse will.” 
Page 603 (291) he queries: “ But, though 
this be true, which hath been alleged for 
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heavenly concord, yet what if I do not pm | 
ently see that service in a thing that the mu” 
of my brethren agree in? In this case, ia 
is my duty and theirs? Answer: It jg 
duty to wait upon God in  silence”—mat | 
Penn says, in silence—‘“and patience, out ge! 
all fleshly consultations ; and as thou abidest 
in the simplicity of the Truth, thou wilt re. 4 
ceive an understanding with the reat of thy 
brethren about the thing doubted. And itis” 
their duty, whilst thou behavest thyself in 
meekness and humility, to bear with theeand - 
carry themselves tender and loving towayg 
thee; but if, on the contrary, thou disturbeg 
their godly care and practice, and groweg 
contentious and exaltest thy judgment againg 
them, they have power from God to exh 
admonish and reprove thee, and, if thou 
severest therein, in His name to refuse any 
further fellowship with thee till thou repent 
est of thy evil.” Soon after this he saith 
(page 292, vol. iv): “This I affirm, from the 
understanding I have received of God, nop 
only that the enemy is at work to scatter the 
minds of Friends by that loose plea, ‘ What 
hast thou to do with me? leave me to m 
freedom and to the grace of God in myself” 
and the like; but this-proposition and ex 
pressicn, as now understood and alleged, is 
deviation from, and a perversion of, the am 
cient principle of truth.” Page 604 (293 
vol. iv) he saith: “ From the deep sense that 
I have of the working of the enemy of Zion's 
peace, to rend and divide the heritage of God, 
who, under the pretense of crying down man, 
forms and prescriptions, is crying down the 
heavenly man Christ Jesus, his blessed order 
and government, which he hath brought forth 
by his own revelation and power, through hit 
faithful witnesses, this I further testify, fim 
that the enemy, by these fair pretense, 
strikes at the godly care and travail that 
dwells upon the spirits of many faithftl 
brethren, that ali things might be preserved) 
sweet, virtuous, comely and of good report 
in the Church of God,” ete. Further, ie 
adds: “I warn all that they take heed off 
slighting and obstinate mind, and that they) 
have a care how they give way to the outer 
of some, falsely entitled, ‘ Liberty of com 
science against imposition,’ ” etc. 
Thus William Penn upon the _ subjee 
Next, I find in the writings of Isaac Penni 
ton, that deeply experienced valiant of t 
Lord, many passages very pertinent to 
present occasion, some of which I here relate 
Page 406, folio edition, part 2,* he saith® 
“Christ is in other members also, as well a 
in one, and his life hath: power to judge ant 
condemn; and it judgeth and condemnelil 
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* Page 353, vol. iv, octavo edition. 
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re, but that which is to be judged and 
aeeened ; so that wherever Christ’s life in 
apy judgeth and condemneth any thing, that 
ig judged and condemned by Christ. And 
the saints have power and authority in Christ 
not only to judge and condemn the world, 
but also to judge and condemn fallen angels 
and spirits. To what end are they bid to try 
the spirits, if after they have tried them, they 
may not judge and condemn what they find 
life and truth judging and condemning?” 
Then in the same page, in answer to one who 
excepted against a certain passagein Friends’ 
Paper (as he recites it), “ That none are to 
minister, but those that are reconciled to the 
Church,” Isaac Pennington remarks: “ What 
is the end of ministering, but to gather out of 
the world into the Church, or to build up the 
Church? And are they fit to do either 
who are not reconciled to the Church, or 
whom the spirit of life and power in the 
Church and elders hath not unity with?’ In 
page 407 * he proceeds, saying: ‘‘ Christ said 
concerning that brother that would not hear 
the Church, that he should be looked upon 
as an heathen or a publican; and are such 
as will not be reconciled to the Church, nor 
hear it, allowed by God to minister, either to 
ther into the Church or to build up in it? 
Banly it cannot be. There can be no true 
ministering out of the life and spirit of the 
body or Church that is in God. And all 
such as have thus gone out from God in whom 
the Church is, have ministered against the 
life, spirit and power, but not in it; but in 
antichrist’s spirit and power, and against the 
Truth.” 


Further, in the same page: “Hath not 
Christ put a spiritual rod and sword in the 
hands of his Church and ministry, with which 
to smite and wound as His spirit guides and 
leads them? Have they not power both to 
bind and loose, as Christ saith ? and is not this 
a wounding an:l healing virtue and power? 
After Christ had said, ‘ Tell the Church, but 
if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man or a publican,’ 
doth he not immediately add, ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven,’ ete? (Matt. aviii. 
17,18). Is not this power and authority 
necessary to the true Church? What, a 
church! and not have power over her own 
members, but every one left to the dictates 
of what they call the light within, and not 
be subject to the judgment of the true light, 
spirit and power of Christ, the head in the 
living body? What a church were this ? 
A mere Babel, an heap of confusion, a body 


rrr erences 


* Ibid, 
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that would never be at unity in itself. 
God is the God of the order of His own spirit, 
life and power, and not of such confusion. 
This doctrine may go for truth in Babylon, 
but can never be owned in God’s Jerusalem, 
where His spirit did build up and defends the 
buildings, and judgeth out all such sandy and 
windy doctrines, which are loose and airy, 
and have not a ground or bottom in the 
Truth.” 
and the next page, he says (page 408): 
“ Bear with me, for I am constrained to 
speak these things for Truth’s sake, for the 
Church’s sake, yea, for Christ’s sake, and for 
the sake of them who cry up the light within 
in words, and yet are deceived about it and 
know it not; but are erred from it, and have 
set up the darkness of antichrist in their 
minds instead of it, which with them goes for 
the true light; and in this they judge that 
which is true as if it were false, and justify 
that which is false as if it were true, both in 
themselves and others; both which are an 
abomination to the Lord.” 
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But 


After considerable more in this 


Page 410, he further adds: “ The Church 


also waiting upon God, in their meetings to- 
gether in His name, the Lord will discover 


what is hurtful to the body, and contrary to 


the life of the body, and lay yokes upon 


it; and he that refuseth this yoke, keeps 


alive that which is impure and fleshly, and 


keeps down the just in himself.” Page 411, he 
says: “Ifany member be blessed, and grow 
ever so abundantly in grace, it is the growth 
of the Church, and the Church is glad of it. 
Now if it be a true growth, they would have 
unity with the Church, and mind the peace 
of the Church, and be subject to the spirit 
and pure power of life in the Church; else 
their growth is in another spirit, which the 
true Church can never own.” A little fur- 
ther, in the same page, he says: ‘‘ Now if 
any, in Lucifer’s nature, will hearken to that 
spirit which despisest God’s church, and rend 
from it and think to grow above it, and ex- 
pect this growth in their high notions and 
comprehensions about things in that exalted 
mind,should be owned by the Church, they 
will be mistaken ; for the true spirit, which 
knows all things and guides the Church, will 
not guide the Church to own any such spirit 
or growth, but to judge and condemn it in its 
greatest spreading and exaltation. There 
were those in the apostle’s days who would 
seem to be grown high, and to be spiritual, 
far above the apostles, and such as lay low 
in the Truth and obeyed the holy command- 
ments; and yet were far short of their life, 
as may be seen abundantly in his epistles to 
the Church of Corinth. But what saith the 
apostle concerning such ? ‘If any man think 
himself a prophet or spiritual, let him ac- 
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knowledge that the things that I write unto 
you are the commandments of the Lord.’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 37). And did he not give com- 
mandments about those that were unruly, 
and would not be subject to the order, power 
and government of God’s spirit in the 
Church? And did not the apostle say of un- 
ruly persons, and vain talkers and deceivers, 
that their mouths must be stopped? (Titus i. 
10, 11). What,—had the Church or minis- 
ters, in the first promulgation of the gospel, 


power to stop mouths? Yea, in the spirit that | 


was in them and with them, they knew 
which were the vain talkers, the urruly and 
deceivers, and what mouths were to be 
stopped, and what power would stop them.” 
To be continued. 
smell 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 
No. 1. 


Io making a few suggestive comments on 
the report of New Garden Monthly Meeting 
in relation to the proper conducting of funerals, 
I have remembered how differently we are 
constituted—how much we are the creatures 
of circumstances and of habit—how prone to 
act from impulsive feeling, rather than the 
guidance of principle or the dictates of ce- 
liberate judgment. Hence it is difficult to 
devise general rules of action, satisfactory to 
all. Butif there is only a willingness and 
an earnest desire to do right, some latitude 
may be safely allowed in regard to the de- 
tails. 

My concern is, that we may all duly reflect 
upon this subject before the trial comes, and 
endeavor to arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, how it will be proper for us individually 
to act when the pressure of affliction is upon 
us. If this precaution was more generally 
attended to, we might sometimes conduct our 
funerals more satistactorily to ourselves and 
to our friends. 

ConpucT OF THE ATTENDANTS.—If any- 
thing could, we might suppose that the 
awfuliness of a death scene would, restrain the 
thoughtless levity of those who witness its 
solemnities. Yet how often do we see the 
attendants collected in groups, either in or 
out of doors, and so forgetful of the occasion 
“as to engage in loud conversation upon irrele- 
vant matters, to the great annoyance of the 
mourners and of other exercised minds. The 
language to such is: ‘* What! could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” 

These strictures apply more especially to 
meetings at the burial house. Assembling in 
the meeting-house affords all an opportunity 
to sit down together in solemn silence. But 
even that does not always remedy the evil 
complained of. So soon as the coffin is closed 
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at the burial house, or opened at the cloge of 
the meeting in the meeting-house, too 
seem to think that the solemnity is oyey 
engage in unrestrained conversation, | 
A memorable instance recently occurred g 
the burial of a beloved Friend and brother, 
His well-known character and extensiyg 
associations had drawn together from dij 
places many relatives and friends, who ao 
doubt felt that they might not soon mag 
again; and while the corpse was bej 
viewed, too many entered into conversation 
and social greeting. While thus pleasap 
and as they probably felt, innocently 
ployed, they did not reflect that their indip 
cretion was as a dagger in the hearts of some 
present, until his deeply tried daughter, 
feeling that she could do no less, made ay 
earnest appeal to the audience, requesti 
wil 



























them to refrain from further conversation 
the burial service was completed. 

I desire that all who read this will remem. 
ber the lesson which it teaches, lest they top 
may unconsciously wound some dear spirit 
more tender than their own. 

ComMiITTEEs TO ATTEND FUNERALS. —] 
may seem strange that any Friend, unde 
affliction, should be unwilling to accept the 
proffered assistance of the Monthly Meeting, 
through its committees appointed tor the 
pose. Yet there are such. Perhaps they 
may themselves desire, or be influenced 
others, to introduce some popular custom— 
some form of etiquette—which lies outside of 
the order and usages of the society, and 
hence some person is chosen master of the 
ceremonies who is thought more consonant 
with their wishes, in preference to the com 
mittee. However much the indulgence of 
such a disposition may gratify the feelings 
the effect of the afflictive dispensation u 
the sufferers must be very different from w 
a wise and beneficent Providence intended it § 
should be. 

REMOVAL TO THE MEETING Hovse.—i 
the transfer of the remains to the meeting: 
house there is a constant danger—a necessity” 
for caution—lest too many people sho 
assemble at the residence before going to the) 
meeting house, and thus while seeking to rm 
lieve the family of a burden, only add) 
another. For it must be apparent that be@ 
yond the near relatives, especially those from 
a distance, and such of their friends an@ 
neighbors as have some service to rendéh, 
additional numbers would only embarraa’ 
aud impede the movements of the family #) 
the proper time. ; . a 

Toughkenamon, First mo., 1877, Fl 
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Bap as the world may be, respect is alws : 
paid to virtue. 3 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ wIsDOM IN CHARITY.” 


I see in the Friends’ Intelligencer for 12th 
mo. 23d, “‘ Outlines of a paper read by C. G. 
Ames before the Social Science Association of 
Philadelphia on 12th mo. 7th, 1876.” I 
attended that sitting of the Association, and 
listened with attention to the address. I was 
pleased with what was said, as a clear state- 
ment of how to provide for mendicants and 
beggars as we find them and are likely to 
have them; but was, I confess, somewhat aur- 
prised to find that the speaker’s ideas as a 
social scientist went only to the extent of 
caring for the impoverished classes, instead of 
seeking for the means to prevent their condi- 
tion, especially as he spoke “of the causes 
which operate in America to create poverty.” 
An ounce of prevention is well said to be 
worth a pound of cure, and if poverty be a 
result of conditions created, social science, 
as it seems to me, should aim rather to pre- 
vent the conditions than merely to patch 
them when made. My objection to the mat- 
ter of the lecture was that it dealt in patch- 
work merely. I do not use the term in any 
invidious sense. To organize charity properly 
would be, to my mind, to contribute towards 
abolishing the necessity for it, except, it might 
be, in a few extreme cases. 

The Society of Friends has approximated 
this within the limits of their organization, 
and as a Society might long ago have dem. 
onstrated the possibility of ridding the civil- 
ized world of the curse of poverty, as they 
have done of the nen-necessity of an ecclesi- 
astical class and a paid ministry. Whether 
the provisions of our present poor-laws, if 
carried out in letter and spirit, would not 
largely prevent suffering from poverty, is 
matter for something more than mere sugges- 
tion. I quote from “ Purdon’s Digest,” under 
title “ Poor” section 1. ‘‘ It shall be the duty 
of the overseers of every district from time 
to time to provide as is hereinafter directed 
for every poor person within the district, 
having a settlement therein, who shall apply 
to them for relief.” 

“2d. If such poor person be able to work, but 
cannot find employment, it shall be the duty 
of the overseers to provide work for him, accord- 
ing to his ability, and for this purpose they shall 
procure suitable places and a sufficient stock of 
materials.” To be sure, when human folly 
and wickedness have precipitated upon tens 
of thousands of people the necessity of beg- 
ing or starving, it would be something of a 
task to the guardians of the poor of our large 
cities to perform their duty in the premises. 


But here is a legally organized charity, of 


profound wisdom, that might be considered, 
and which in spirit ought to be carried into 
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effect, at least as far as possible. It is judi- 
cial, too, at this moment under the especial 
charge of the courts of law. The whole act 
really meets all the requirements of the lec: 
ture before the Social Science Association. 
But there is another scheme with which 
Social Science should interest itself, and 
which doubtless it some day will, and that is 
the scheme of abolishing poverty. The Friends’ 
Intelligencer is peculiarly the appropriate 
place in which to reiterate a thought sug- 
gested very fully in a pamphlet published in 
1696 by one John Bellers, an English Friend, 
and entitled “A College of Industry.” Holy- 
oke, in his “ History of Co-operation,” 
recently published, speaks thus of Bellers’ 
scheme: ‘“! Had it been adopted by the states- 
men to whom he addressed it, pauperism 
would have become a tradition in England 
before this time.” It is such propositions as 
this early Friend proposed that should occupy 
the minds of social scientists and Christians, 
of whatever denomination, and which should 
stimulate them to lend their aid to the de- 
struction of that injustice in society that ero- 
ates and tolerates these extremes of social 
conditions ; which show great accumulations 
of wealth in the hands of the few, with the 
arrogance, vices and crimes incident thereto, 
and which as a consequence leave the masses 
sunk in poverty, and enveloped in wretched- 
ness, misery and crimes, inseparable from 


that coudition of life. J.F.B 





FROM THE DAKOTAS, 


The Api Oaye or “ Word Carrier” a little 
paper published monthly by the Dakota 
Mission, gives an interesting account of the 


ordination and installing of an Indian min- 


ister over the Church at River Bend, in the 


southeastern part of Dakota, on the Big 


Sioux River. The paper states further: 

Two of the ministers and the elders of 
this church, and nearly all of its 121 mem- 
bers are full-blood Dakotas. Twenty years 
ago, with one or two exceptions, they were all 
heathen, living and dressing like other heath- 
ens. Now they and their families constitute 
the major part of a population of about 360 
souls, who have settted on the Big Sioux with- 
in the last eight years. 

Not less than forty, or about half the men 
in this settlement, were imprisoned for par- 
ticipating in the battles and massacres in 
Minnesota, in 1862. After their release, they 
and their families were placed on. a reserva- 
tion in northeastern Nebraska, where they 
were fed and clothed by government at an 
annual expense of about $90 each. Having 
become Christians, they were unwilling to 


live upon charity. They saw no prospect of 
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being able to support themselves where the 
government had placed them, but believed 
they could do it elsewhere. And so seven 
ears ago, about twenty men with their fami- 
ies, went to where they now are, on the Big 
Sioux. 

The country was then without inhabitant, 
an immense prairie with small groves of wood 
along the riveronly. As the first settlers 
succeeded, they were joined by others from 
year to year. After the land was surveyed, 
they obtained leave to take homesteads, and 
85 claims have now been filed on, and some 
of them have perfected their title. 

Thus, though aJl Redskins, they are all 
citizens of the United States, and are entitled 
to all the privileges and responsibilities of 
citizens. To obtain this freedom they re- 
nounced claims against the government 
amounting to many thousand dollars. They 
went there very poor; some families had a 
pony, while others had nothing but what they 
carried,—no teams, no plows,—and for four 
years the government gave them no assist- 
ance. Within the last three years, a little 
upwards of $30,000 has been expended in 
furnishing them with teams and agricultural 
implements, and also a school house and 
teacher. 

The church edifice is a neat frame build. 
ing, 20x50 feet, and overlooks the country 
for a distance of several miles. Although but 
few of them live within a mile of the house it 
is generally well filled. 

At the ordination about 150 adults were 
present, all dressed as white people. The 
majority came on foot; and of those who 
rode, the greater part were in lumber wagons 
drawn by oxen ;—two or three wagons were 
drawn by ponies, and a few came on horse- 
back. 

They all live on good terms with their 
white neighbors, who are becoming numer- 
ous, and not one of the Dakotas has been 
charged with any crime since they have been 
in that country. Having very little to begin 
with, the grasshoppers having destroyed 
or greatly injured their crops for several 
= they hgve lived poor and worked hard. 

ut they are not discouraged, and most of 
them are adding to their comforts every 
year. 





TWOFOLD INFLUENCE OF EVENTS. 


Every event has a twofold effect upon those 
who are within the pale of its influence— 
first in what it brings to them, secondly in 
what it develops within them. Generally its 
value is estimated by the former standard. 
If it confers wealth, success, enjoyment or 
honor, we deem it good; if it carries with it 
poverty, loss, disappointment or suffering, we 
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esteem it evil. Certainly this is the mu 
obvious part of its influence—the part ta 
is first seen and most acutely felt—yet itig, 
far less real importance and permanenceg 
the hidden results that are thus worked 
within us. 4 
The food which we periodically craye 
isfies our hunger and pleases our pala 
These are its direct effects, easily recopnizad 
and readily appreciated ; but its real yal 
is in the development of new vitality with, 
the body, which, because it works silently 
and secretly, seldom obtains more thay 2 
tacit acknowledgment. So in education: 
the studies pursued in school or college hay 
an immediate effect in conveying knowledg. 
to the mind, in diffusing information and jy” 
storing the memory with facts and rules mom 
or less valuable. These are the benefits 
brings fo the student, and they are esteemed 
by many to be its chief advantages, Ya 
they are as nothing compared to the results 
it should work within him, the power of 
thought, the discipline of mind, the quicken. 
ing of faculties, the vitalizing process, with 
out which mental life and vigor would de 
cline, even in the midst of a plethora of 
knowledge. 
Look at the effects of wealth, or eye 
moderate prosperity. It brings many blew 
ings to the successful man; it gives him the 
comforts, and, perhaps, the luxuries of life, 
it opens up opportunities of every kind, com 
fers the means of much enjoyment and the 
power to diffuse great good. All this 
readily admitted, and but few pause to trace 
its effects further. Yet these are but super 
ficial results compared with those it is work 
ing upon his character. What is it devel 
ing within him? How is it influencing hi 
dispositions, his habits, his principles? Is it 
expanding his heart, awakening grateful and 
generous emotions, refining his taste, strength 
ening his judgment, enlarging his views? Is 
he a better husband or father or citizen, for 
his success? Is the community happier be 
cause of his riches? Do all men rejoiceim 
his prosperity as a public good? If so, them 
wealth has, indeed, poured out its richest 
blessings upon him, not so much by what it 
has conferred as by what it has developed” 


ry 


If, on the contrary, it has shut up his hear, # 


steeled his emotions, fostered avarice or de} 
ceit, injustice or selfishness, if he is less kind 
and generous, less compassionate and forgiv- 
ing, less noble and true, then the most crush 
ing poverty would have been less reallf 
afflictive to him than this hardening wealth 

Even in the lighter and mere passing) 
events of the day this silent influence upon) 
character is ever at work. The petty vexi 
tions and annoyances of every-day life, some 
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times causing serious loss, mortification or 
anxiety, are yet less important in these re- 
spects than as they affect our minds. They 
present occasions for self-command, calmness, 
patience, gentleness, dignity. If they are 
received in this spirit they are blessings in 
disguise, for they strengthen virtue and ele- 
vate our moral tone; but if they produce 
irritation, anger and ill-temper their injury 
js far greater than the troubles we impatiently 
Coa 

The heavier burdens and bereavements of 
life are even yet more liable to be erroneously 
estimated. They seem to our limited vision 
to be wholly grievous, but that, too, depends 
on the mission they bear to our characters. 
There are sorrows that purify and exalt the 
nature, that give the strength and sweetness, 
that purge away what is selfish and unlovely, 
thus more than compensating for the bitter- 
ness they bring by the moral and spiritual 
life which they cherish within us. After all, 
it is the reception we give to events, rather 
than the events themselves, that decides 
whether they are fraught with good or with 
evil to us, and to regulate this is largely with- 
in our own power. Nothing is so precious as 
our characters, and whatever strengthens and 
exalts them can never be wholly sorrowful, 
while whatever injures them, however pleas- 
urable it may seem, can never be esteemed a 
good.— Ledger. 


———e 


WE none of us approve the Catholic Jes- 
uitical secret societies, we profess to fear evil 
from their secret plottings and devisings. 
What guarantee have we that all Protestant 
secret societies will ever devise that which is 
best for Protestants and Catholics both ; which 
best for each and all, remember, we, as Christ- 
ians are ever to seek. Christianity was not 
born into the world, remember, to enable us to 
ward off danger from our sacred selves merely, 


but to teach us to live for the good of all—to | ° 


do good to our neighbor as well as to our- 
selvyes.— Christian Reformer. 


SASCRAPS= 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





a Thy suggestions in regard to our 
withdrawing from the promiscuous assembly 
which some of us had been connected with, 
and organizing a meeting of our own, has 
been in its working thus far (we trust) a suc- 
cess. We generally have from 20 to 30 in 


attendance, and within the past week we have 
had an accession of two to our number. We 
hear that A. H., from Iowa, has a concern to 


make us a visit, but owing to the inclemency 
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spring. We have asked of Prairie Greve 
Quarterly Meeting to render us such advice 
as their judgment might dictate as to the best 
course for us to pursue, but as yet have had 
no response from them on the subject. 
numbers of the British Friend, 
kindly sent us, have been a source of con- 
siderable interest, and in reading them FE 
have been surprised to see how near some of* 
the writers come to our views of the Truth. 
I am satisfied that many Friends in England? 
know very little about what the principles. 
professed by us are; so much have they been 
misrepresented ; and I might add, too, so- 
much have some of us mystified them, because- 
we are not willing to acknowledge them in- 
their simplicity. But notwithstanding this, 
it is cause of gratification-that outside of the- 
Society of Friends these principles are gain- 
ing ground, so that even if our organization 
should come to an end, it will not have been 
without its use in the furtherance of the good 
work, 


of the season it has been postponed until 








g! 


The- 


thou so» 





Thy letter from 





awakened feelings of 


near sympathy with him and his associated 


friends in their isolated situation, and I trust 
they will continue to find strength and sup- 
port from a reliance on that Power which: 
now appears to be their defence, and which is- 
at all times and in all places, ready and will-- 
ing to guide, help and bless. 

4 There is a sweetness and gentleness 
of spirit pervadiog the l+tter of thy English 
friend, which was very instructive and en- 
couraging to me. It evinces a condition of 
mind that rises above creeds and professions: 
into a union with the Good Father, the Eter- 
nal Centre, and aa we are drawn nearer and) 
nearer to Him by the cords of His love, we 
must be brought nearer to one another in 
kindness, affection and charity. 





I greatly enjoy finding, as I do oeca- 
sionally, scraps in the writings of those who 
are not of our fold, which contain a full 
recognition of truth in its grand simplicity. 
I read this morning a few lines of comment 
on the Scripture passage, “ Incline your ear 
and come unto me; hear and your sou! shall 
live.” I consider the comments to point 
directly to the testimony held by Friends to 
the efficacy of spiritual worship and com- 
munion with the Divine mind. The writer 
says, “ What inward watchfulness, silence and 
submission, and what a continual sacrifice 
and slaying of all vain, unprofisable and 
wandering thoughts, does this ‘inclining of 
the ear’ comprehend! This interaal hush of 
nature—how solemn, hew subduing—how 
precious is it! This is the worship ‘in spirit 
and in truth,’ which refreshes the soul with 
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living nourishment. It was surely well un- 
derstood by the philosopher Plotinus, who 
spoke of it as ‘a flight of the alone to the 
alone.’” 


GOOD LIFE IS LONG LIFE. 


It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Nor standing like an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall, a log, at last—dry, bald and sere. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
‘Although it fall and die that night, 
It was ihe plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA‘ FIRST MONTH 27, 1877. 











Computsory Epucation.—The subject of 
compulsory education is increasingly claiming 
the consideration of our people, and the at- 
tention of the thoughtful is turned more and 
more to those nations in which the system 
has been for come time in force. Through- 
out the northern States, liberal provision is 
made for the education of every child, and it 
is surely not doing justice tothe little ones, 
to allow selfish and ignorant parents to 
hinder their offspring from receiving the 
great benefit intended for them. Would it 
not be a wise direction of charity to inquire 
into individual cases of neglect, and endeavor 
‘to persuade and help those who are derelict to 
overcome any obstacle that may appear to 
make it impossible that the children shall re- 
-ceive the training needful to qualify them for 
the duties of American citizenship? But 
‘such effort alone will not reach all cases, and 
we have much more faith in the enactment 
of wise compulsory laws, and in their vigorous 
enforcement. 

In the State of New York the system of 
compulsory education has been in operation 
more than a year, and the results are already 
shown to be favorable; but Germany has 
had a thorough trial, and we are.now in- 
formed that its influence has been to diminish 
crime thirty-eight per cent. in fourteen years, 
But this education has been not intellectual 
alone, but technical also. The youth of the 
“German land have the advantage of indus- 
trial trainiog, fitting them to use wisely and 
«ficiently their physical powers in the work 
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of life, and furnishing the means of self. 
specting independence to all. We hope the 
time is not far off when all our States shal} 
accept the results of the best statesmanship of 
the age, and see toit that none of the rising 
generation fail to receive the privileges of 
education in its highest sense—moral, inte. 
lectual and physical. 


No one doubts that the welfare of our ingtj. 
tutions depends on the intelligence of the 
people, and that the school, especially the 
technical school, is the great antagonist of the 
penitentiary, and that mob violence is ever tg 
be feared in a community where the masses 
are left in ignorance. The little beggar, who 
to-day whines out his fabricated story in our 
streets, may be the dangerous criminal of the 
future, and we are prepared earnestly to ad- 
vocate the adoption of such measures as shall 
place all such cases under careful industrial 
and intellectual training. 


In his address to the students, on the open- 
ing of the present session at Princeton Col. 
lege, President McCosh set before the young 
men of that institution the great political re 
sponsibilities that will soon devolve upon 


them, and exhorted them to be prepared to * 


do battle for the good and just in the peace | 
ful arena of civil life, to arm themselves for 
heroic encounter with the selfish politicians 
who by their corruptions discredit our country 
througiiout the earth and endanger its’ liber 
ties. To these young men who are receiving 
training in the pathway of intelligence and 
virtue the hopes of our country turn. Their 
fathers who one hundred years ago contended 
with the power of England for liberty, had 
not a more deadly foe to encounter than that 
for which the virtuous youth of Americs 
must gird themselves to-day, if they are to be 
the warriors of progress, and if they are 


vindicate liberty from the reproach of her 


foes. 

The present generation of Americans stad 
in trust for a vast multitude,—for the un 
counted millions, who shall in time inhabit 
this country. ; 

It is stated that when Edmund Burke was" 
a young map, he wrote to a friend that he} 
had a plan to take up his residence in Massa 
chusetts for life. The reason assigned was, 
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that this land was sure of a future of great- 
ness, and that it was a quarter of the world 
where right efforts, exerted early, would have 
the greatest effect on the grandest scale. The 
domain of Rome in its greatness was less than 
that of the United States—neither Caesar nor 
Alexander had beneath their sway a realm of 
such vast proportions. In his old age, Goethe 
longed to see canals across Darien and Suez, 
but his great fancy had not anticipated the 
real achievements of the present time in 
America and in Europe. Doubtless, the pos- 
sibilities of the future are beyond the grasp 
of the most comprehensive intellect, and it is 
well, while looking for the coming glory, to 
take heed of the evils which are equally pos- 
sible. 

Lord Macaulay has written—“ Your gov- 
ernment never can restrain a discontented 
and powerful majority. The day will come 
in New York when a hungry mob, who have 
had only half a breakfast and expect only 
half a dinner, will choose the legislature. 
Then some Cxsar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government, or your fair land will be 
devastated by the barbarians of the Twenti- 
eth Century as Europe was overrun by the 
Huns in the Fifth—with this difference, that 
the latter came from without, while your bar- 
barians will be engendered within.” 

America may take warning from this fore- 
boding of the great historian, and lay so broad 
and deep the foundation of a wise educational 
system ; so guiding the youth of our country 
that no barbarian horde will find a lurking 
place in the future of this land. 
tn 

DIED. 


ELLIOTT.—On the 2d of Eighth month, 1876, at 
the residence of William R. Childs, in West Liberty, 
la., Elizabeth Elliott, formerly of Frederick county, 
Md., in the 81st year of her age. 

FREESTON.—On the 12th of First montb, 1877, 
William Freeston, of Germantown. 


JONES.—Suddenly, on the 13th inst., Charles 
Jones, of Germantown, formerly of Montgomery 
county, Pa., in the 90th year of his age ; a member of 
the Society of Friends; his wife still survives him, 
they havieg lived together 68 years. 

POULSON—In Chicago,Twelfth month 12th,1876, 
of diphtheria, Anna, daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Poulson, aged nearly nine years ; a member of East 
Jordan Monthly Meeting. 

_ROBERTS—Suddenly, of paralysis, on the 7th of 
First month, Esther Roberts, in the 84th year of her 
age; a beloved member of West Chester Prepara- 
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tive Meeting and for many years filling the office of 
overseer with faithfulness. 

She possessed a quiet, gentle spirit, and her min- 
istrations of love, kindness and self-denial will be 
cherished with grateful remembrance by many. 
Her faith was strong in that Divine Power that sus- 
tained her through life’s struggles and trials, en- 
abling her to fill up her measure of usefulness, and 
to learn day by day the sweet lesson of patience, 
cheerfulness and resignation, so that when the call 
came, we have the assurance she was ripe and ready 
to be gathered into the heavenly garner. 


THOMSON.—On the 14th of First month, 1877, at 
her residence in Cheltenham township, Montgomery 
county, Pa., of apoplexy, Caroline J., wife of John 
Thomson, aged 62 years; a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 


TURNER—On the 16th inst., in Philadelphia, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, William B. Webb, 
Rebecca, widow of Joseph Turner, of Baltimore, in 
the 80°h year of her age. 


WALTON.—On the 23d of Twelfth month, 1876, 
Anna K. Walton, widow of Thomas Walton, in the 
82d year of her age ; a member of Chesterfield Month- 
ly Meeting, Crosswicks, N. J. She was a diligent at- 
tencer of meetings when physical ability permitted, 
a promoter of harmony in her neighborhood ; of a 
quiet and peaceful disposition—attracting the love 
and esteem of her friends and acquaintances. E. C. 


ST TT ERR EERE TIONS ST LO NIT ASSAY AOE ESAT 


From the (London) Friend, 
REMINISCENCES OF LEVI COFFIN.* 


Many of the readers of The Friend will 
remember, with pleasure, the two visits paid 
to this country by Levi Coffin, of Cincinnati, 
in 1864 and 1867, with a view to interest 
Friends and others in Great Britain in the 
benevolent work of assisting the Freed 
Negroes, in the United States, in their efforts 
to procure subsistence and education for 
themselves and their offspring, during the 
period of difficulty and unsettlement imme- 
diately consequent upon the civil war and 
President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Free- 
dom. On the occasion of these visits he 
addressed many gatherings of a more or less 
public character throughout the land, in- 
cluding the principal Quarterly Meetings 
and other assemblies of Friends. He was 
thus the means of greatly deepening and 
extending that interest in the welfare of the 
colored race which many of his hearers had 
already derived from the labors of honored 
relatives and of philanthropists, through 
whcse exertions the disgrace of slavery had 
been swept away from the British dominions. 

But for nearly half a century previous to 
bis visits to England, Levi Coffin had been 
actively engaged, in connection with other 
“ Abolitionists,” in aiding the success of that 
remarkable series of efiurts for facilitating 
the escape of slaves which was popularly 


* Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the Reputed President 
of the Underground Railroad. London: Sampson 
Lew & Co., 1876. Pp. 712. 
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known as the “ Underground Railway ” sys- 
tem, and during that period more than three 
thousand fugitives owed their deliverance 
from a cruel and debasing bondage to his 
exertions, in a special degree. Now that 
slavery in the United States has, happily, 
become a thing of the past, a desire has been 
expressed, in many quarters, that the very 
interesting adventures of many of the “ pas- 
sengers”’ by Levi Coffin’s “line ” should not 
be suffered to pass into oblivion, but should 
be handed down for the instruction of a 
younger generation whilst the events are 
still fresh in the memory of the chief agent 
in the good work. Yielding at length to 
these urgent representations, he has (at the 
age of seventy-eight years) written a volume 
of more than sevén hundred pages. which, it 
may safely be predicted, will be welcomed by 
a large circle of readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Levi Coffin was born in the Southern States, 
and, from his boyhood, was surrounded by 
the various workings of the slave system. 
He was on friendly terms with slave-holding 
neighbors, some of whose efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of their bondsmen he could 
thoroughly appreciate and sympathize with. 
He saw that the practical difficulties of any 
general system of emancipation were im- 
mense. But not the less did he feel that the 
great principle of individual responsibility, 
as boldly advocated, years previously, by 
John Woolman and Anthony Benezet, must 
be conscientiously honored and acted out, at 
whatever personal sacrifice, by himself and 
by every true Friend. And from time to 
time, horrible sights and incidents quickened 
his sensibilities and deepened his determina- 
tion to oppose to the uttermost, throughout 
his life, the cruel institution of human bond- 
age. Thus, on one occasion, when a lad, 
being sent on an errand to a biacksmith’s 
shop, he witnessed with intense indignation 
the torture of a runaway slave. He relates 
that “laying the slave's fettered hand on the 
blacksmith’s anvil, the master struck it with 
a hammer until the blood settled under the 
finger nails. The negro winced under each 
cruel blow, but said not a word. As I stood 
by and watched this scene my heart swelled 
with indignation, and I longed to rescue the 
slave and punish the master. I was not con- 
verted to peace principles then, and I felt 
like fighting for the slave.” 

Stirred to energy by such scenes, the young 
Friend soon found opportunities, even whilst 
still in a State where such attempts carried 
the risk of a fatal penalty, of helping the 
poor bondsmen to escape. And in this way 
he commenced, with early success, what be- 
came almost a life-long “fighting fur the 
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slave.” But this great work, in its charagte, 
istic manner and systematic persey ' 
was mainly carried on after his removal jg | 
the Free States, just beyond the river q 
which formed the boundary between thogg | 
States and the slave-holding region. Haying 
married Catherine White (who has ever ging _ 
been a help-meet to him in every good seng 
of the word, and a most efficient co worker jp 
his emancipation labor), he settled (after gey. 
eral temporary engagements elsewhere, ag g 
teacher) at the little town of Newport, ig 
Indiana, near the borders of Ohio, and not far 
from Cincinnati—his residence in after yearn, 
On arriving there, the young couple found 


that the place had already obtained som, © 


notoriety as a converging point for sever] 
routes often taken by runaway slaves in thejy 
endeavors to reach Canada and freedom, 

‘* Uncle Levi” and *‘ Aunt Katie,” as they 
became generally named in the neighbor 


hood, at once opened their house ag 4) 


“depot” and temporary asylum for the fuge 
tives. They also entered into arrangement: 
with other Friends and neighbors further 
northward for the establishment of a serig 
of similar “ depots,” or refuges, at intervals, 
all the way through to the Lakes and the 
British frontier. Wagons and horses, food 
and clothing, were kept in readiness, so that 
the fugitives might be “put through” @ 
expeditiously as possible. Yet so seeretly 


and judiciously were these plans carried out 


that the term “ Underground Railroad” @ 
name which originated with Southern slaye 
owners) was a very appropriate one. 

The runaways s§metimes arrived at 
“stations” singly, but often in groups 
three, four or half adozen. On one occasion 
as many as seventeen arrived in one bateh 
taxing severely, as may be supposed, the 
energies and resources of Levi Coffin and 
other “ station-masters.” But success crowned) 
their endeavors in almost every ins 
It is no wonder that these successes were & 
ceedingly vexatious to the former owners @f 
the runaways. They often vented their fede 
ings very freely in oaths and curses upon 
parties concerned in the “ Railway.” 
we would express a hope that, in any futur 
edition of Levi Coffia’s work, it may not 
deemed expedient to retain the sprinkling 
such of those expressions as are now 
duced on some of its pages. 

Many of the escaped slaves became 
tively engaged in efforts to promote % 
deliverance of their kindred still in bondage 
For example,a young man named Loti 
whom L. Coffin had helped to reach Can 


subsequently returne i to the Southern State 


and gave such detailed information to 
former fellow-slaves, in regard to the statiom 
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and managers of the “ Underground Rail- 
way,” that many were enabled to follow his 
example. But unfortunately he was recap- 
tured by his old master, who exclaimed, “I 
would have paid any price to get hold of 
ou; and now that you are in my power, 
will make an example of you. You have 
carried off thirty-seven thousand dollars’ 
worth of slave property.” But, notwith- 
standing this resolve, the master found Louis 
so troublesome a piece of property that he 
sold him to a Southern dealer for 700 dollars, 
a comparatively small price. His new mas 
ter took him down the Mississippi on a 
steamer. But during the voyage Louis 
seized the opportunity of escaping in one of 
the ship’s boats, whilst the mails were being 
landed, one night, at a town on the river 
bank. He eventually made his way safely 
to Canada once more. Meanwhile the slave- 
trader sued the captain of the steamer for the 
value of the escaped slave, on the ground of 
carelessness, but was nonsuited, with costs. 
Whereupon the captain, in his turn, sued the 
trader for the detention of the steamer on 
account of the former trial, and received 700 
dollars from him. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the captain instituted legal proceedings 
a second time against the dealer, for the loss 
of his boat. And again the latter had to 
pay; the total costs of litigation mounting 
up to nearly another 700 dollars. So that 
Louis was a very dear slave to all concerned 
in his ownership. 


— 


‘Levi Coffin ran many rigks of legal penal- 
ties and imprisonment, but escaped their 
infliction, repeatedly, in very remarkable 
ways. He did not, however, escape social 
penalties, but incurred, at times, even from 
the Friends of his own Yearly Meeting, 
severe remonstrances and criticisms. At one 
period, so decided was the absence of sym- 
pathy with the emancipationists by the 

early Meeting as a body that, in 1843, 
Charles Osborne, Daniel Puckett, Levi Coffin, 
and many other excellent Friends, of strongly 
active antislavery feelings, thought them- 
selves compelled to take the extreme step of 
seceding from their brethren and setting up 
a separate Yearly Meeting. 


As is well known to English Friends, this 
occurrence led, in 1845, to the appointment, 
by London Yearly Meeting, of a deputation 
of four of its most trusted members (Josiah 
Forster, William Forster, John Allen and 
George Stacy), to go to America, and en- 
deavor to heal the breach. Their efforts 
were unsuccessful, and the separation con- 
tinued for thirteen years, when it was peace- 
fully terminated by the return of those who 
had seceded to membership with the larger 
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body, by whom they were joyfully received 
back without censure or rebuke. 

The portion of Levi Coffin’s work which 
treats of this separation and of the visit of 
the English Deputation, will be read with 
interest. In Levi Coffin’s judgment the four 
English Friends made decisive mistakes, and 
were consequently led into error in their 
practical conclusion ; but it is evident they 
manifested great tenderness and Christian 
feeling in their intercourse with “brethren 
offended ;” and we can hardly doubt this left 
a healing influence that contributed, at a 
later period, to the blessed result of restored 
harmony. Levi Coffin himself testifies—and 
the acknowledgment is as honorable to him- 
self as to the English Friends: —‘ I wish to 
speak of these dear Friends from England 
with much love, and to hold in kind remem- 
brance their many good works, and their 
devotedness to the cause of Christ. But I 
think they erred in judgment, as it is possible 
for good and wise men todo. And I believe 
they were fully sensible of it before they left 
this country.” ; 

On their way homewards, the Deputation 
visited Newport, and Levi Coffin pressed 
them to come to his house. He told them he 
had “something to slow them which he 
thought would interest them, and which they 
would be likely to remember after they 
returned to their own country.” What fol- 
lowed is capitally narrated : 

** William Forster said : ‘ We will go home 
with thee now.’ He took me by one arm, 
George Stacy by the other, and the other 
two Friends followed us. When we arrived 
at our house I seated them in the parlor, ex- 
cused myself fora moment and went into a 
back room where there were fourteen fugitive 
slaves who had arrived the night before. An 
old white-haired grandmother was there with 
several of her children and grandchildren ; 
one of her daughters had a child three 
months old. I invited them all to follow me 
into the parlor to see the four English 
Friends, telling them the gentlemen lived on 
the other side of the ocean, where there was 
no slavery, and were true friends to the slave. 
This seemed to remove all fear from them, 
and they followed me into theparlor. I had 
them to stand in a semicircle, and introduced 
them to the English Friends as fugitive slaves 
fleeing from the land .of whips and chains, 
and seeking safety in the Queen’s dominions. 
The Friends all rose and shook hands with 
them. Taking the child in my arms I said, 
‘See this innocent babe which was born a 
slave,’ and handed it to George Stacey, who 
stood near me. He took it in his arms and 
fondled it, for it was a pleasant. looking child. 
All the Friends seemed deeply interested and 
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asked the fugitives many questions. 
an interesting subject for a painter this group 
would make.] The old woman seemed to be 
quite intelligent and answered their questions 
readily. William Forster said, ‘It is a long 
road to Canada, do you think you will ever 


[ What 


reach that country?’ He did not know the 
facilities of the Underground Railroad. The 
old negress replied, ‘ De Lord has been with 
us dis far, and I trust He will go with us to 
de end of de journey.’ William Forster 
said, ‘ Thou art old and feeble.’ ‘ Yes, massa,’ 
she replied, ‘ but I’se been praying de good 
Lord a great while to let me breathe one 
mouthful of free air before I die, and, bress 
His great name, He opened de way so dat we 
got off safe, and He has guided us to dis 
good man’s house, and he and his good wife 
has give us clothes to make us warm; and 
when we rest a little, so we can stand more 
night travel, he says he will send us on. 
May de Lord bress him! You see, gentl’men, 
dat de Lord is good to us and helps us.’ 
Many more questions were asked by the 
Friends, and answered by the old woman and 
others of the party. The Friends seemed so 
interested that they bardly knew how to close 
the interview. 

“* When the fugitives retired I turned to 
George Stacey and said, ‘ For pleading the 
cause of innocent babes, like the one thou 
held in thy arms, and sheltering the fugitives 
such as you have seen, we have been pro- 
scribed. Now, my dear friends, if you fully 
understood the difference of sentiment that 
exists, and the course pursued by some of the 
leading members of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
which led to our separation, you could not 
advise the discontinuance of our organization 
while they persist in their course towards us. 
Your efforts have strengthened the opposition 
to our labors.” 

Another instructive portion of the work is 
the account of the series of contests between 
the Newport Friends and the local liquor 
sellers, in which the latter were, ultimately, 
completely worsted. 

But for this and many other interesting 
narratives we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. It is matter for thankfulness and 
deep satisfaction that our dear friend, Levi 
Cc ffin, has been enabled to complete the pre- 
paration of so valuable a contribution both 
to the history of American slave emancipa- 
tion, and also to the annals of the Society of 
Friends. 





Our duties and relations in the world, man- 
ifold and complicated as they are, demand all 
the strength, vigor and activity of our natures, 
and whatever tends to diminish these injures 
our characters and decreases our usefulness. 
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CONVERSATION, 

See how nature has secured the commu), 
cation of knowledge. ’Tis certain that money 
does not more burn in a boy’s pocket than 
piece of news burns in our memory untij we 
tell it. And in higher activity of ming | 
every new perception is attended with , 
thrill of pleasure, and the imparting of it 
to others is also attended with pleaguy 
Thought is the child of the intelleas, and 
this child is conceived with joy and bom 
with joy. 

Conversation is the laboratory and wor. 
shop of the student. The affection or ay 
thy helps. The wish to speak to the wantof 
another mind assists to clear your own, A 
certain truth possesses us, which we in gi} 
ways strive to utter. Every time we say 8 
thing in conversation we get a mechanical 
advantage in detaching it well and delivery, 
I prize the mechanics of conversation, "" 
pulley, and lever, and screw. To fj 
disengage the mass, and send it jingling dows 
a good boulder, a block of quartz ome gold, 
to be worked up at leisure in the useful ary 
of life, is a wonderful relief. 

What are the best days in memory? Tho 
in which we met a companion who was 
such. How sweet those hours when the 
was not long enough to communicate 
compare our intellectual jewels, the favorit 
passages of each book, the proud anecdolg 
of our heroes, the delicious verses we hal 
hoarded! What a motive had, then, om 
solitary days! How the countenance of om 
friend still left some light after he had gone! 
We remember the time when the best giftwe 
could ask of fortune was to fall in witht 
valuable companion in a ship’s cabin, or@ 
a long journey in the old stage-coach, whem! 
each passenger being forced to know even 
other, and other employments being out @ 
the question, conversation naturally flowed) 
people became rapidly acquainted, and, 
well adapted, more intimate in a day thant 
they had been neighbors for years. 

In youth, in the fury of curiosity anf 
ere the day is too short for book 
and the crowd of thoughts, and we are impk 
tient of interruption. Later, when bo 
tire, thought has a more languid flow, & 
the days come when we are alarmed and 
there are no thoughts. “ What a b 
witted pate is mine!” the student says, 
will go and learn whether I have lost 
reason.” He seeks intelligent pe 
whether more wise or less wise than he, 
give him provocation, and at once and easi 
the old motion begins in his brain; thoug! 
fancies, humors flow; the cloud lifts, @ 
horizon broadens, and the infinite opulenced 
things is again shown him. But then 
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nected with every church and every chapel, 
who surround the miaister, who uphold his 
hand, who do in many things his bidding, 
and join him heartily and conscientiously in 
his work, I would ask, What are they doing ? 
Why is it that there has never been a combi- 
nation of all the religious and Christian 
teachers of the country with a view to teach 
the people what is true and what is Christian 
on this great question? I believe it lies with- 
in the power of the churches to do far more 
than even statesmen can do in regard to this 
question. I believe they migh: so bring this 
question home to the hearts and consciences 
of the Christian and good men and women of 
their congregations that a great combination 
of public opinion might be created which 
would wholly change the aspect of this ques- 
tion in this country and before the world, and 
would bring to the minds of statesmen that 
they are not the rulers of the cities of Greece 
or the marauding hordes of ancient Rome, 
but they are, and they ought to be, the Chris- 
tian rulers of a Christian people.’—Del. Co. | 
Republican. 





Tue following paragraph was put into the 
Boston Evening Transcript, extracted from 
Eliza Peabody’s Department in the “New 
England Journal of Education,” which has 
had large extracts from the Baroness Maren- 
holtz’s reminiscences of Froebel. It is what 
Froebel said to her when urging her to take 
up that advocacy of his cause for which she 
has been so distinguished during the last 
quarter of the century (from 1851): 

WOMEN AND THE NEW EDUCATION. 

Women are to recognize that childhood 
and womanliness (the care of childhood and 
the life of women) are inseparably connected ; 
that they make one, and that God and nature 
has placed the perfecting of the young human 
plant in the hands of women. Hitherto the 
female sex could take only a more or less 
passive part in human history, because great 
battles and the political organization of na- 
tions were not suited to their powers. At the 
present stage of advancement nothing is re- 
quired as balance so pressingly as culture— 
culture of every human power for the arts of 
peace and the work of higher civilization. 
The culture of individuals, and therefore of 
the whole nation, depends in great part upon 
the earliest care of childhood. On that ac- 
count women, as half of mankind, have to 
undertake the most important part of the 
tasks of the time, the problems that men are 
not able to solve. If one-half of the work 
shall be only half accomplished, then our 
epoch, like all others, will fail to reach the 
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desired goal. As educators of mankind 
women of the present time have the hi ~heat 
to offer; while, hitherto, they have 
scarcely more than the beloved mothers of 
human beings. Make them understand, par. 
ticularly the young women, that the sex takes 
on itself a heavy responsibility, if it denigg 
its co-operation in the work of the new edu. 
cation. Tell women that they should imme. 
diately take part, by their educational eff. 
ciency, in the history of nations, and lg 
upon them the weight of future historical de. 
velopment; tell them that the recognition of 
the dignity of the female sex depends upon 
them; the sex must be torn not only from ity 
instinctive and passive existence, but from 
its very personal life, in order to live agg 
conscious member of humanity. Its concep- 
tion of its elevated life-work, and its capacity 
to accomplish it we!l, will do more to bring 
on the kingdom of God than all other means, 
For childhood leads to nature and to God, 
protects and awakens the sense of divine 
things, and will make the whole human race 
capable of a higher unity with God. What 
higher work can there be? 


—_—__-—<0—- ____ 


AN EXTRACT. 


“Then why attempt to force 
What cannot, and was never meant to be ?— 
Why wish that all should think alike? which 

means 

That all should think as we do. Why not grant 
That each may be correct from his own point 
Of view, as we from ours? That what is right 
For usin the Almighty’s sight,—is not 
On that account, the right for ali mankind ?-- 
Man knows s0 little either of the past, 
The present, or the future, that ’tis strange 
He ever dares to judge his fellow-man. 
The Great Eternal Judge alone can tell 
What is the right for each in thought or deed ; 
The talents lent, their use, and their abuse,— 
The trials and temptations met and fought ; 
To Him are patent and to Him alone. 
He only knows the truth,—we think we do.” 


— ——_—--—20> -— — -— 
Original. 
TO MY NEEDLE, 


Poets have oft invoked the muse, 

For themes as mean as their old shoes ; 

Why then tiy praise should I refuse, 
My needle! 


Thou shining steel with point so keen, 
The time would fail to tell, I ween, 
Of all that thou to me hast been ; 

My needle! 


Thy homely use I need not praise ;— 

Thy aid in many thrifty ways, 

To housewife’s care for wintry days ; 
My needle ! 


Nor how when shivering want drew near, 
And Pity lent a listening ear ; 
Thy ready aid was ever here ; 

My needle ! 
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Welcome at social converse free, 
When busiest thou couldst silent be, 
And oft our tongues outrivaled thee ; 
My needle! 


A higher office thou may’st claim, 

When as a gentle friend thou came 

To aid my best, my thoughtful frame ; 
My needle! 


For though I own thou lent thy aid 

To phantoms in bright hues arrayed, 

We did not mourn to see them fade ; 
My needle! 


But when stern discipline had brought 

These air-built castles all to naught, 

Thou proved no foe to solemn thought ; 
My needle! 


But ah ! thou hast a rival bold ; 

Who like some noisy bustling scold, 

Drives out from home the young and old; 
My needle! 


The loud pretensions she has made, 
In flounce and furbelow arrayed, 
Have cast thee quite into the shade 

My needle! 
Farewell to quiet musings high ;— 
To social chat while thee we ply ;— 
We cannot part without a sigh; 

My needle! 


I’m growing old! I fain would see, 

What will the future woman be, 

When she no longer needeth thee ; 
My needle ! 


And will her thoughts take wider scope ? 
Will higher spheres of duty ope ? 
We may not know; we can but hope ; 
My needle! 
Philadelphia, 1877. Ss. 


OccuPATIONS FOR CHILDREN.—The habits 
of children prove that occupation is a neces- 
sity with most of them. They love to be 
busy, even about nothing, still more to be 
usefully employed. With some children it is 
a strongly developed necessity, and if not 
turned to good account, will be productive of 
evil, thus verifying the old adage that “ Idle- 
ness is the mother of mischief.” Children 
should be encouraged, or, if inherently disin- 
clined to it, to be disciplined into performing 
for themselves every little office relative to the 
toilet which they are capable of performing. 
They should also keep their own clothes and 
other possessions in neat order, and fetch for 
themselves whatever they want ; in short, they 
should learn to be as independent of others as 
possible, fitting them alike to make a good 
use of prosperity, and to meet with fortitude 
any reverse of fortune that may befall them. 
I know of no rank, however exalted, in which 
such a system would not prove bez eficial. 


a 








HOW TO CURE A BAD MEMORY. 
Your memory is bad, perhaps; but I can 
tell you two secrets that will cure the worst 
memory. One—to read a subject when 
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strongly interested. The other is to not only 
read, but think. When you have read a 
paragraph, or a page, stop, close the book, 
and try to remember the ideas on that page ; 
and not only recall them vaguely in your 
mind, but put them into words and speak 
them out. Faithfully follow these two rules, 
and you have the golden keys of knowledge. 
Besides inattentive reading, there are other 
things injurious to memory. One is the 
habit of skimming over newspapers, items of 
news, smart remarks, bits of information, 
political reflections, fashion notes—all in a 
confused jumble, never to be thought of again 
—thus diligently cultivating a habit of care- 
less reading hard to break. Another is the 
reading of trashy novels. Nothing is so fatal 
to reading with profit as the habit of running 
through story after story, and forgetting 
them as soon as read. I know a gray-haired 
woman—a life-long lover of books—who sadly 
declares that her mind has been ruined by 
such reading. 

A help to memory is repetition. Nothing 
is so certain to keep your French fresh and 
ready for use as to have always on hand an 
interesting story in that language, to take up 
for ten minutes every day. In that case you 
will not “forget your French” with the ma- 
jority of your schoolmates.—St. Nicholas, 


——-—— ose 


FOOD FOR THE NERVES. 


The mind, as it is called, and the body are 
one,and can only act by the same laws; 
whether action proceeds from the nervous 
centres and is invisible, or from the muscular 
system, and is visible—it is the action pro- 
duced by force generated within. 

The German Professor Helmholtz has 
lately brought the calculations of the force 
that has to be engendered within our com- 
prehension, and if such a force has to be 
maintained, it can only be done by nourish- 
ment or food. Food consists not only of or- 
ganic vegetable and animal matter, but also 
of air and water, and therefore a change of 
air is often invigorating.to the nervous sys- 
tem. Our ideas of the mind’s work are still 
very confused, for all nervous action is pro- 
duced by exertion or waste of force. Grief 
is nervous exertion ; joy is nervous exertion ; 
despondency is nervous exertion; every 
thought is nervous exertion, and all this ex- 
ertion wants maintaining and feeding. 
Whenever exhaustion appears, or so called 
nervous disorders, it is nothing else than the 
consequence of the want of nourishment. 
Grief makes a greater claim on the nervous 
centres than joy, and it is exceedingly wrong 
to avoid food in grief. Despondency is 
nothing, but the result of incomplete nutri- 
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tion of the nerves, which give way under 
outward pressure; it is only necessary to be 
judicious and give good nourishment to des- 
ponding persons, such as will invigorate and 
prove of tonic value, and the nervous system 
will return to its natural elasticity. Despon- 
dency exhausts the nervous system greatly, 
for all thought is action, and desponding 
thought wastes more force than joyous thought. 
Nervous diseases are the consequence of con- 
tinued waste of nervous action and incomplete 
nutrition, and require judicious dietetic treat- 
ment. We have, at the outset of our move- 
ment, always maintained that all nervous 
disorders and so-called lunacy can be greatly 
affected by diet, and we maintain this now ; 
healthy and judicious food moulds the char- 
acter and nourishes the brain.— The Moravian. 





Apvices from Japan to the 27th of last month 
state “interior lines of railway were to be com- 
menced early this year. There «was a great famine 
in Corea, and the Japanese government had been 
asked for assistance. The Japanese Empress was 
at Kioto, visiting schools, factories and public 
offices. It was the first time an Empress of Japan 
had taken part in public proceedings. Amonog the 
passengers by the steamship Alaska to San Fran- 
cisco was an American, who was to arrange for the 
introduction of American sheep into Japan.” 


Tue terrible severity of the famine in the East 
Indies is partly told in the official estimate that 
over thirty-two millions of dollars will be needed 
for the relief of the natives. Information has been 
received in England “that 840,000 persons are al- 
ready employed on the relief works in Madras and 
250,000 in Bombay. The government estimates show 
that the famine in Bombay will gradually increase, 
reaching the maximum in April, when a million 
persons will require relief, after which it will 
gradually decrease. 
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“To Madras the prospect is proportionately Worse, 
The districts affected in Madras cover 80,000 
miles, and contain a population of 18,000,000, 4, 
Bombay the famine-stricken territory covers 54,000 
square miles, and have a population of 8,000,009 
5,000,000 of which are in districts more immediatly 
affected.” 






































Berore this issue of Friends’ Intelligencer ig diy, 
tributed a bill will have been voted upon in Qop. 
gress providing for the counting of the elector 
vote for President and Vice President of the United 
States. The substance of the bill is as follows. 
The President of the Senate isto open the yo 
and they are to be counted by tellers appointed frog, 
each House. In the case of any State from whigh 
two or more sets of returns have been received, if 
both Houses concur as to which shall be counte 
or that neither shall be, then no vote from thy 
State shall be compiled, but if both Houses do ng 
concur, then the decision will be referred to g 
Board consisting of five Senators, five Represents. 
tives and five Justices of the Supreme Court. The 
decisions of this Board are to be reported to bo} 
Houses ; if they both vote to reject them they an 
not binding. In other cases the decisions of the 
Board will be final. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Franklin Instituy 
lately held, the following resolution was adopted: 

‘“ Wuereas, It is alleged and generally believed 
that the education of children in our public schoo 
and in private seminaries does not dignify labor op 
furnish the pupils with any special preparations for 
mechanical and other useful arts; and 

‘‘Wauereas, The Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsy!vania was founded to promote and encour 
age manufactures and useful arts by all such meag 
ures as its members may judge expedient ; therefon 

‘¢ Resolved, That a committee of seven members¢ 
this Institute be appointed, with power to confe 
with boards of education, directors and teachers of 
schools and with others interested in the special 
training of youth of both sexes for industrial pur. 
suits, reporting to this Institute the results of such 
conferences and the extent of the alleged defect in 
education, with such remedial measures as the 
committee may deem practicable.” 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 22d, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place 




























| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


On the 20th inst., the ice in the Sue 
quehanna, at Perryville, and from that 
point to the Chesapeake Bay, was from 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS| 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 27, 1877. No. 49 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


rivalled for the 
i and the bath. 
Noartificialandde- 
\ ie odors to 














CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


msutta Bleached Muslin, 12c. 
hewn Bleached Sheetings, 25 and 29c. 
10-4 Unbleached Sheetings, 25 and 28c. 
Blue and Red Twilled Flannels, 25, 28 and 3lc. 
White Flannels, 15, 18, 20 and 22c. up. 
New York Mills Muslin, i2c. 
Nice Dark Calicos, Fast Colors, 6}c. 
All the best makes of Calicos. 
Splendid 4-4 Bleached Muslin, 9 and 10c. 
Two Bales of Russia Crash, 12} and l4c. 
One Lot of Black Alpacas, 25c., cheap. 
One Lot of Black Alpacas, 3lc., very cheap. 
Cheap Black Silks, 87, 1.00 and 112. 


PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS IN VARIETY. 
N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 


(Successor to JOHN H. STOKES,) 







rf 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILET SOAP im the World. 
Onty the purest vegetable oils used ¢ . ita many, 
‘or Use in the Nursery it has No Eq 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and familyin Chet. 
endom. Sample box omg 8 cakes 0 16 ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on pocste 75 cents. 
Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
@@For Sale by all Druggists. 2s 


EROILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Spring and Summer term of this school will 
commence on the 12th of Second month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in 
every department. A full course of study is pur- 
sued. 

Terms, $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For circulars containing full particulars, address 
the principal, 













Ss. W. 7th and ARCH an Phila. 
Did you ever see a child that did not have holes 
through the toes of its shoes. If you did they 
were protected by SILVER TIPS. They never 


wear through at the toe. 
Also try Wire — Soles. 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 


512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY-THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The oohn anal 7 oan ae nar ain rect 750 
ages, only $2.50. ‘Treats of the entire history, grand 
uildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, etc. 
The best chance of 100 years to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks; 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address 

a Hunpanp Bros., Publishers, 733 Sansom Street, 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 











Philadel 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) C AUTiO Be not deceived by premature books 
assuming to be “ official,” ete, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. L. & R, L. TYSON, 
SAML. R. RICHARD THOMPSON SHOURDS, - ELE TREET. 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 249 5 VENTH § Tr 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book wuslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &t., Philada, 


ly 





HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 


























PREDERIOK F, FISHER, 


OHALKLEY L. JONES. 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 873, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75, and 2.00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and carefal attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 


No. 9183 Chestnut St. 





TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address 8. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inqguirizs BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


10 PER CENT. NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD,” 


——s 





--Frnniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10 Stret, 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
EAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 


7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 








7 E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either reen, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢, 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


AGENTS double their money selling “ Dr. Chase’s Im 
Ti, proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


_ WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 


BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 


NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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